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It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  I  accept- 
ed Gov.  Bobby  Jindal's  offer  to  serve  as 
your  secretary  at  Wildhfe  and  Fisheries.  I 
am  honored  to  be  part  of  the  team  he  has 
assembled  to  move  this  state  forward  in  the 
ongoing  recovery  effort  post-Katrina/Rita 
with  the  goal  being  a  more  progressive  and 
economically  self  sufficient  Louisiana  at 
the  end  of  his  tenure. 

I  consider  this  job  the  best  in  state  gov- 
ernment both  from  the  standpoint  of  some- 
one who  has  spent  many  hours  enjoying 
the  outdoors  and  the  products  farmed  and 
harvested  by  our  commercial  fish  and 
game  industries. 
My  years  of  legislative  service  provided  the  perspective  of  drafting  and  support- 
ing laws  to  provide  for  the  judicious  use  of  this  state's  bountiful  natural  resources. 
While  on  the  Senate  Natural  Resources  Committee,  fellow  committee  members  and  I 
dealt  with  issues  facing  this  department  on  a  regular  basis,  so  the  broad  scope  of  this 
agency's  responsibilities  are  not  completely  new  to  me. 

My  initial  efforts  will  be  to  prioritize  the  focus  on  the  most  pressing  issues  facing 
LDWF  and  push  for  the  funding  to  accomplish  goals  on  both  a  short  and  long  term 
basis. 

For  those  who  don't  know  me,  I  am  a  life-long  resident  of  Oak  Ridge,  a  small 
town  in  Morehouse  Parish  northeast  of  Monroe.  My  father  was  a  dedicated  conser- 
vationist who  helped  establish  the  Cooley  Wildlife  Refuge  where  some  of  the  earli- 
est research  on  wood  ducks  was  conducted.  He  passed  along  his  appreciation  of 
nature  to  me. 

My  varied  background  includes  a  stint  as  an  employee  of  the  National  Park 
Service  at  Glacier  National  Park  in  Montana,  a  few  years  in  the  U.S.  Army  and  21 
years  supervising  family  farm  operations  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  I  began  my 
days  in  public  service  when  I  was  elected  mayor  of  Oak  Ridge  in  1982,  serving  in 
that  capacity  until  1988  and  then  as  a  councilman  in  Oak  Ridge  from  1989  to  1994. 
From  1994  to  2007, 1  served  as  state  senator  for  Louisiana's  33rd  District,  repre- 
senting Morehouse,  Union,  East  Carroll,  West  Carroll,  and  parts  of  Claiborne  and 
Ouachita  parishes.  While  in  the  Senate,  I  served  as  chairman  of  the  Homeland 
Security  Committee,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  Agriculture,  Forestry, 
Aquaculture,  and  Rural  Development  Committee,  the  Senate  Natural  Resources 
Committee,  the  Senate  Retirement  Committee  and  the  Legislative  Rural  Task  Force. 
Additionally,  eight  years  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Revenue  and  Fiscal  Affairs 
Committee  has  given  me  a  great  perspective  on  how  state  agencies  operate. 

None  of  this  legislative  background  guarantees  a  clear  path  to  additional  fund- 
ing sources  to  make  LDWF  fiscally  stable  in  the  long  term,  but  knowing  the  process 
and  how  to  justify  appropriate  distribution  and  utilization  of  state  revenue  is  a  key 
component  in  getting  that  done. 

Federal  hurricane  recovery  funds  for  the  state's  fishing  industry  continue  to  flow 
through  the  Office  of  Fisheries  and  the  massive  task  of  processing  applicants  and 
tracking  the  use  of  those  funds  wiU  remain  with  the  agency  for  the  next  several  years. 
Controlling  the  growth  of  the  invasive  aquatic  weeds  that  now  threaten  a  number  of 
our  lakes  and  inland  waterways  is  another  priority  that  we  must  face  with  perspec- 
tive that  it  will  be  a  long  and  challenging  battle.  Also,  working  with  the  Dept.  of 
Natural  Resources  and  the  Governor's  Office  of  Coastal  Activities  to  assist  as  needed 
with  coastal  restoration  projects.  These  are  just  some  of  the  challenges  I  look  forward 
to  meeting  in  the  days  ahead.  I  am  fortunate  to  have  an  experienced  and  talented  staff 
to  accomplish  all  that  is  to  be  done. 
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s  a  little  girl,  I  can  distinctly  remember 
my  car  rides   home  after  school. 
^Living  in  New  Orleans,  there  certain- 
ly was  not  a  scenic  route  of  vast,  blue-  i 
gray  mountains  or  dark-green  hilly  land-  J 
scapes.   However,  the  most  exciting  part  I 
of  my  travels  home  was  crossing  the  I 
Mississippi  River  bridge.  In  my  imagina-  I 
tion,  it  just  as  well  had  been  a  mountain.  I 
Every  afternoon  as  the  car  driven  by  rr 
father  reached  the  peak  of  the  bridge's' 
crossing,  there  was  a  sign  on  its  trusd 
that  always  captured   my  attention! 
This  sign  didn't  have  any  vivid  colorsy  f 
or  artistic  depth.  It  simply  was  a  blue  i 
sign,  embossed  with  the  image  of  a  J 
bird.  f 

Then,  I  didn't  know  the  symbolic  iLi 
meaning  of  that  specific  bird  to  the 
history  of  Louisiana,  but  at  the  ten-  i 
der  age  of  7,  I  did  know  its  place-  J 
ment  there  meant  something  1 
meaningful,  well,  at  least  to  the  Ji 
individuals  that  constructed  the  /| 
bridge. 

Years  later  I  learned  that  the  ' 
image  was  one  of  Louisiana's 
claimed  treasures,  the  brown 
pelican.  And  while  its  history 
in  Louisiana  is  synonymous 
to  the  state's  heritage  and 
culture,   at  one  time  this 
creature's  population  virtu- 
ally     diminished      from 
Louisiana's  coastline. 

Today,  brown  pelicans  ^ 
have   re-inhabited   the- 
state's  coastal   area*:^ 
But  it  was  only  wil 
conservation! 
efforts   and   nation- 
wide resources  that 
success   came   in  ^f 
reclaiming 
Louisiana's   most 
treasured  bird. 
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History  in  Louisiana 

Long  before  the  ear-piercing  sound 
of  airboats  filled  Louisiana  bayous  or 
commercial  swamp  tours  veered 
through  Louisiana's  waterways, 
wildlife  creatures  reigned  in  these  nat- 
ural habitats,  while  giving  a  unique 
familiarity  to  Louisiana's  coast.  With 
the  onset  of  the  European  colonization 
of  the  Americas,  settlers  began  to  pop- 
ulate the  New  World  with  goals  of 
religious  sovereignty  and  commercial 
interest.  But  with  such  lofty  missions, 
European  settlers  also  faced  great  chal- 


nurture  and  care  that  brown  pelicans 
provided  to  their  young  prompted  the 
bird  to  be  revered  by  notable  figures 
throughout  history. 

In  1804,  John  James  Audubon 
described  the  pelicans  as  "one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  our  American  birds. 
The  pelican's  hunting  practices  paral- 
lels a  pock-net,  into  the  seas,  ...as  they 
snatch  up  the  frightened  fishes  that 
strive  to  escape  from  them." 

Typically,  official  state  symbols  have 
a  direct  relevance  to  its  adopted  state 
and  residents.  The  pelican's  large  pres- 
ence    and     instinctive     tactics     led 


g  louisiana's  Lost  Treasure 

Irown  Pelican 


lenges  in  adjusting  to  the  different 
environment  of  the  New  World. 
During  their  colonization  of  the 
Americas,  early  recordings  suggest 
their  amazement  not  only  with  the  cul- 
ture of  the  Native  peoples  but  also 
newly  encountered  species. 

One  such  example  was  in  1699, 
when  Pierre  Le  Moyne  d'Iberville  and 
his  company  first  coasted  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  shores  in  search  of  the 
Mississippi's  mouth.  Journal  entries 
from  his  company  described  their  first 
observations  of  the  large  brown  peli- 
can colonies  on  the  coast  of  the  gulf 
shores.  After  returning  to  France, 
Iberville  chartered  another  vessel  to 
Louisiana  hailed  The  Pelican,  inspired 
by  his  company's  encounter  with  the 
brown  pelican's  populous  colonies. 
Their  huge  presence  and  the  unique 


Louisianans  to  identify  and  celebrate 
the  bird  as  a  symbol  of  Louisiana's 
thriving  coast. 

Brown  pelicans  populations  were 
not  only  large  in  Louisiana,  but  also  in 
other  coastal  states.  Pelicans  thrive  in 
such  areas  because  of  the  warm  climate 
and  easy  accessibility  to  food. 

In  1966,  the  pelican  received  its  high- 
est honor  when  it  was  officially  recog- 
nized as  Louisiana's  state  bird.  But 
ironically,  during  the  time  brown  peli- 
cans were  being  acclaimed  as  a 
Louisiana  official  symbol,  their  boom- 
ing population  began  to  drastically 
diminish  from  the  state's  coastal  areas. 

Pelicans  have  excellent  fishing  capa- 
bilities, but  this  instinctive  gift  led 
many  to  be  slaughtered  by  overzealous 
hunters  and  commercial  fisherman. 
Another  threat  to   this   species   was 
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major  storms.  

Torrential 
rains  and 
high  winds 
destroyed 
nesting  areas, 
greatly 
reducing  the 
bird's  popu- 
lation. 

Brown  pel- 
icans were 
also  preyed 
upon  for 

their  beauti- 
ful feathers.  Their  feathers  were  once 
used  to  adorn  clothing.  However,  these 
threats  paled  in  comparison  to  a  more 
elusive  killer  that  seemed  to  extermi- 
nate an  entire  population. 

Diminishing  Population 

Louisiana's  brown  pelican  popula- 
tion was  estimated  to  range  from  12,000 
to  85,000  birds  prior  to  1930.  But  only 
30  years  later,  a  bird  that  once  populat- 
ed Louisiana's  coast  for  centuries, 
ceased  nesting  in  Louisiana.  The  sharp 
decline  extended  until  1963,  when  there 
were  no  reported  sightings  of  the  bird. 
For  centuries,  Louisiana's  coast  was  a 
thriving  environment  for  brown  peli- 
cans, but  within  a  30-year  period  their 
population  totally  diminished.  For 
nearly  two  years  after  their  disappear- 


ance, the  cause  remained  elusive. 

The  DDT  Factor 

In  the  mid-1960s,  the  brown  pelican 
population  in  southern  California  also 
seemed  to  decline.    Nearly  a  decade 
later,  the  sharp  decline  led  to  only  10 
percent  of  the  bird's  population  alive 
by  the  decade's  end.      Fortunately, 
researchers  were  prepared  to  make 
observations  as  the  decline  happened. 
Information  was  gathered  from  peli- 
can tissue  samples  and  waterways, 
which    unveiled    Di-chlorodiphenyl 
Trichloroethane 
(DDT)  as  the  once 
elusive  substance. 
The  similar  char- 
acteristics of  the 
pelican's  decline 
in  California  and 
Louisiana 
prompted 
researchers       to 
discover         that 
DDT     was     the 
same    culprit    in 
the  Pelican  State. 
DDT  was  initial- 
ly used  as  a  pesti- 
cide   to    combat 
insect-born 
human  diseases  during  World  War  11. 
In  the  late  1940s,  this  highly  effective 
substance  became  a  common  pesticide 
used  in  the  U.S.  agribusiness.   Because 
the  Mississippi  River  drains  the  agri- 
cultural plains  throughout  its  course, 
fish  became  exposed  to  DDT.   Pelicans 
would  consume  the  coastal  fish  and 
then  become  exposed  to  the  toxins. 
DDT  did   not  instantly  kill  pelicans 
rather  the  devastating  outcome  was 
gradual. 

After  pelicans  would  consume  fish 
exposed  to  the  DDT,  it  would  metabo- 
lize to  yield  DDE.  This  substance  could 
remain  in  the  pelican's  body  for  up  to 
five  years.  There,  the  toxicity  hindered 
brown  pelicans'  ability  to  reproduce. 
Another  impact  the  substance  had  was 
that  it  decreased  the  formation  of  calci- 
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um  carbonate,  which  provid- 
ed rigidity  to  the  eggshells  of 
most  bird  species.  As  a  result, 
when  pelicans  attempted  to 
incubate  their  eggs,  they 
inadvertently  were 

destroyed. 

Recovery  Efforts 

When  research  confirmed 
the  negative  impact  DDT  had 
on  the  environment  and 
wildlife,  the  chemical  was 
prohibited  nationwide  in 
1972.  This  measure  allowed 
for  conservationists  and 
wildlife  officials  to  begin  re- 
population  efforts  with  assur- 
ance that  DDT  would  no  * 
longer  be  a  contributing  fac- 
tor to  the  birds  decline.  In 
Louisiana,  the  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  in  con- 
junction with  the  Florida 
Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish 
Commission,  initiated  a 
brown  pelican  restocking 
program.  The  program 
aimed  to  take  fledglings  from 
Florida's  peninsula  to  vacant 
nesting  sites  in  Louisiana.  Wildlife  biol- 
ogist relocated  1,276  fledgling  pelicans 
and  placed  them  at  the  three  sites, 
including  Grand  Terre,  North  Island, 
and  Queen  Bess  Colony,  between  1968- 
1980.  The  program  was  designed  to 
monitor  reproductive  success,  survival 
rates  and  environmental  contaminants. 
With  the  banning  of  DDT  and  subse- 
quently, other  harmful  pesticides,  the 
brown  pelican  population  began  to 
slowly  increase. 

From  1971  through  1992, 12,384  nests 
were  produced  which  yielded  18,547 
pelican  fledglings.  During  one  period, 
the  majority  of  nesting  occurred  at  the 
Queen  Bess  site.  However,  the  North 
Island  location  eventually  outsized  the 
Queen  Bess  site  because  its  acreage  was 
larger  and  there  were  a  greater  variety 
of  nesting  materials  for  the  birds. 

From  1993  through  2001,  nearly 
175,116  fledglings  were  produced.     In 


2004  the  brown  pelican  nest  popula- 
tions peaked  with  39,021  young  peli- 
cans produced. 

Despite  ravaging  tropical  storms 
and  hurricanes  disrupting  colonies 
during  the  pelicans'  recovery  years, 
brown  pelicans  have  been  able  to 
adapt,  and  their  populations  have 
flourished. 

The  most  recent  relocation  effort 
happened  in  2007  in  a  collaborative 
effort  with  the  University  of  Louisiana 
at  Lafayette,  LDWF  and  U.S  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  (USFWS).  A  total  of 
112  fledglings  were  transplanted  from 
Raccoon  Island  to  Whiskey  Island. 
The  team  banded  500  brown  pelicans 
in  order  to  track  their  movements 
along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  translo- 
cated birds  should  begin  nesting  in 
2009. 

The  re-population  efforts  of  brown 
pelicans  are  one  of  the  most  successful 


Brown  pelicans 
diving  for  food. 
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Dir.  H.  Dale  Hall 

and  Sec.  Dirk 

Kempthorne  sign 

proclamation  to 

de-list  brown 

pelicans  while 

Gov.  Bobby 

Jindal  and  LDWF 

Sec.  Robert 

Barham  look  on. 


conservationists  efforts  in  history. 
Today,  there  are  more  brown  pehcans 
than  they  were  during  its  initial  popu- 
lation prime  in  1930.  Yet  perhaps  the 
highest  testament  to  the  success  of  the 
repopulation  efforts  was  on  February  8, 
of  this  year,  on  the  steps  of  the 
Governor's  Mansion,  where  Gov.  Jindal 
gave  official  notice  that  the  brown  peli- 
can was  proposed  to  be  de-listed  from 


the  endangered  species 
list  in  Louisiana. 

Gov.  Jindal,  Secretary 
Barham,  Dirk 

Kempthorne,  Secretary 
of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Director  H. 
Dale  Hall  and  other 
wildlife  conservation- 
ists gathered  for  the  offi- 
cial signing  ceremony  of 
the  pelican's  delisting. 
Gov.  Jindal  expressed 
the  importance  of  pre- 
serving the  state's  coast- 
line in  an  effort  to  pro- 
tect all  wildlife  crea- 
tures. 

Secretary  Kempthorne 
cautioned  that  although 
the  brown  pelican  was 
being    de-listed,    there 
are  still  other  protec- 
tions in  place  such  as  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act,  the  Clean  Water  Act  for 
Wetlands  and  the  Federal  Insecticide 
and      Fungicide     Rodenticide     Act. 
Secretary  Kempthorne  compared  the 
brown  pelican's  recovery  to  the  state's 
rebuilding  efforts.  Kempthorne  stated, 
"This  is  a  truly  positive  story.  It  is  the 
story  of  the  recovery  of  the  symbol  of 
the  state  bird  of  Louisiana.   I  believe  it 
coincides  beautifully  with  what  is  tak- 
ing place  as  the  people  of  Louisiana 
also  rebuild  after  being  hit  so  hard 
after  by  the  recent  hurricanes." 

Perhaps,  this  remarkable,  recovery 
milestone  can  serve  as  a  constant 
reminder  to  Louisiana  resilience  and 
strength  as  it  recovers  and  rebuilds,  "k 


Kimberly  Levy  is  the  editor  of 
Louisiana  Conservationist.  Viis  is 
her  first  contribution  to  the  magazine. 
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Deer  Management  in  the  Southeast  United 
States:  How  Does  Louisiana  Stacl(  Up? 

Each  year  deer  managers  and  biologists  from  all  the  southeast- 
ern states  get  together  for  a  few  days  at  the  Southeast  Deer 
Study  Group  Meeting.  The  Southeast  Deer  Study  Group  is 
actually  a  subcommittee  of  the  Forest  Game  Committee  of  the 
Southeast  Section  of  The  Wildlife  Society  The  meeting  is  hosted  each 
year  by  a  different  state  and  is  supported  by  the  Southeastern 
Association  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies.  Louisiana  hosted  the 
meeting  in  2006,  and  this  year  Mississippi  was  the  host  state.  Scott 
Durham,  LDWF  Deer  Program  biologist,  and  Emile  LeBlanc,  LDWF 
DMA?  Coordinator,  are  the  two  Louisiana  representatives  on  this 
committee.  The  meeting  itself  is  open  to  anyone,  such  as  deer  man- 
agers, biologists  and  hunters.  It  is  a  great  opportunity  to  come  and 
meet  with  other  state  deer  biologists,  university  researchers  and  pri- 
vate lands  managers  and  hear  the  latest  information  on  management 
and  research  work  pertaining  to  white-tailed  deer. 
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During  my  31 -years  with  LDWF,  I  have 
been  frequently  asked  many  questions 
about  our  deer  management  program. 
"Why  doesn't  Louisiana  produce  tro- 
phy deer  Hke  Texas  and  Mississippi?" 
"Why  doesn't  Louisiana  have  a  tagging 
program  Hke  other  states?"  "When  is 
Louisiana  going  to  do  something  that 
will  produce  the  trophy  deer  that  other 
states  are  producing?"     The  facts  are, 


White-tailed  deer 

(odocoileus  vir- 

ginianus) 


Louisiana  does  indeed  produce  trophy 
deer.  This  state  now  has  a  tagging  sys- 
tem like  many  other  southeastern  states 
and  Louisiana  has  been  doing  things 
for  many  years  that  would  allow 
landowners  and  clubs  to  produce  tro- 
phy deer  if  they  so  desired. 

I  think  most  of  the  biologists  in  the 
various  southeastern  states  will  admit 
that  the  quest  to  produce  trophy  antlers 
has  gotten  out  of  hand.  The  craze  over 
giant  antlers  that  has  been  sweeping 
the  country  is  just  that,  craziness.  Large 
populations  of  trophy  deer  are  a  prod- 
uct of  excellent  habitat  conditions  that 
allow  bucks  to  mature  and  reproduce. 
Most  of  the  trophy  deer  that  are  being 
produced  in  the  country  today  come 
from  the  farming  states  of  the  Midwest. 
The  intense  farming  operations  provide 
a  nutritious  and  abundant  food  source 
for  the  deer,  in  addition  to  the  native 
hardwood  habitat.   Go  to  LDWF's  Web 


site,  iounv.wlf.louisiana.gov,  visit  the 
Louisiana  Big  Game  Records  section, 
under  hunting  tab,  where  it  is  evident 
that  this  same  farm /river  bottom  habi- 
tat type  produces  most  of  the  trophy 
deer  in  Louisiana.  The  Mississippi 
River  parishes,  parishes  along  the  Red 
River  and  the  region  of  the  state  where 
these  rivers  converge  produce  the 
majority  of  trophy  deer  in  the  state. 

Texas  can  best  be  described  as  a  pri- 
vate lands  state  with  a  strong  private 
lands  ethic.  For  many  years,  private 
land  owners  in  Texas  have  recognized 
the  value  of  white-tail  deer,  and  an 
exorbitant  amount  of  money  is  spent 
annually  on  these  private  lands  for 
food  plots,  supplemental  feeding,  high 
fencing  and  breeding  programs 
designed  to  push  the  concept  of  trophy 
deer  management  to  the  limit.  I  don't 
believe  the  average  landowner  or  hunt- 
ing club  in  Louisiana  is  interested  in 
doing  this.  However,  if  a  landowner  or 
club  in  this  state  wants  to  do  these 
kinds  of  things,  there  are  programs 
available  in  Louisiana  for  this  type  of 
management .  There  are  private  shoot- 
ing preserves  in  this  state  that  are 
involved  with  Texas-type  programs 
where  hunters  can  go  and  harvest  tro- 
phy class  deer. 

The  Deer  Management  Assistance 
Program  (DMAP)  was  started 
statewide  in  1981  and  is  the  primary 
program  available  to  landowners  and 
clubs  that  want  to  improve  the  deer 
herds  on  their  lands  and  possibly  pro- 
duce trophy  deer.  Habitat  is  the  key 
for  trophy  production  and  department 
biologists  can  provide  information 
regarding  the  habitat  potential  for  pro- 
ducing trophy  deer.  But  to  be  perfectly 
honest,  the  habitat  potential  for  pro- 
ducing Boone  and  Crockett  class  deer 
in  this  state  is  limited.  Most  clubs  and 
landowners  should  be  content  with  the 
concept  of  producing  quality  deer  and 
bucks  with  antlers  that  will  score 
between  100  and  130  B&C.  Certainly 
there  is  always  the  chance  that  an  occa- 
sional 140  or  better  will  show  up  in  the 
population.   Biologists  are  available  in 
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all  regions  to  work  with  clubs  and 
landowners  with  the  DMAP  program. 
There  are  currently  some  proposed 
changes  in  the  DMAP  regulations  that 
would  allow  for  a  more  intense  buck 
management  program,  similar  to  those 
available  to  landowners  and  clubs  in 
Texas  and  Mississippi. 

The  department  also  has  programs 
available  for  small  landowners  or  clubs 
who  want  to  maximize  their  harvest 
and  habitat  strategies.  Louisiana  Deer 
Tag  (LADT)  and  the  Forest 
Stewardship  programs  can  provide 
opportunities  for  deer  management 
programs  on  small  acreage.  The 
change  in  the  deer  season  structure, 
with  full  season  either-sex  hunting  in 
most  parishes  was  designed  to  help 
achieve  a  desired  antlerless  harvest 
across  the  state.  The  three-buck  limit 
was  created  to  also  help  maintain  a  bal- 
anced deer  harvest  and  allow  some 
younger  bucks  to  reach  the  older  age 
classes.  Because  of  the  new  efforts  to 
sustain  a  plentiful  trophy  deer  popula- 
tion, hunters  must  be  more  selective  in 
tagging  and  harvesting  deer.  Most 
hunters  generally  want  to  shoot  a  buck 
with  larger  antlers  and  would  not 
choose  to  use  a  tag  on  a  small  antlered 
animal. 

Hopefully  the  problems  that  the 
license  contractor  was  unable  to  resolve 
for  the  2007/08  deer  season  will  be  cor- 
rected. If  this  occurs,  the  validation  and 
mandatory  reporting  is  set  to  go  for  the 
2008/09  season.  All  deer  hunters, 
regardless  of  age  or  license  status  will 
be  required  to  have  deer  tags  before 
hunting.  All  harvested  deer  must  be 
tagged  and  the  harvest  must  be  report- 
ed within  72  hours.  Deer  program  biol- 
ogists will  now  know  how  many  deer 
hunters  there  are  in  Louisiana,  what 
their  ages  are,  how  many  deer  are  being 
annually  harvested  in  Louisiana,  what 
parishes  the  deer  are  being  killed  in 
and  the  sex  ratio  of  the  harvest .  This  is 
the  kind  of  information  that  is  current- 
ly being  collected  in  many  states  that 
have  a  tagging  program.  Currently, 
Louisiana  deer  hunter  numbers  and  the 


annual  deer  harvest  information  is 
based  upon  a  harvest  survey  that  pro- 
vides biologists  with  an  estimate  of 
these  nunibers. 

The  bottom  line  is  simply  this:  the 
Louisiana  deer  program  is  producing 
desirable  results  in  the  state,  including 
the  harvest  of  trophy  bucks. 
An  example  of  this  is  the  30-point  non- 
typical  buck  killed  by  14-year-old  Chris 
Campbell  in  Caddo  Parish  (see  Big 
Game  Newsletter  at  the  Web  site  for 
more  information  about  this).  This 
deer  holds  the  new  state  record  for  non- 
typical  white-tails. 

Most  southeastern  state  biologists 
focus  on  creating  population  models  to 
determine  harvest  strategies  for  the 
development  of  hunting  seasons  in 
their  state.  These  models  are  based 
upon  the  harvest  information  obtained 
from  tagging  reports.  Evaluation  of 
deer  habitat  and  the  impact  deer  may 
have  on  the  habitat  is  often  lacking. 
Louisiana  deer  biologists  focus  not  only 
on  the  harvest  data  but  also  on  habitat 
trends  and  needs.  Biologists  conduct 
deer  browse  and  other  habitat  surveys 
to  utilize  with  the  harvest  data  in  the 
development  of  a  total  deer  manage- 
ment program.  Scott  Durham  is  work- 
ing with  LSU  researchers  on  a  deer 
telemetry  study  to  determine  deer 
movement  and  survival  on  bottomland 
hardwood  habitat.  Adult  bucks  are  the 
prime  focus  of  this  study.  He  has  plans 
to  conduct  similar  studies  if  funding 
and  support  is  available.  Information 
about  the  current  study  is  available  at 
the  department  website.  The  Louisiana 
Deer  Program  is  a  work  in  progress!  ^ 


David  Moreland  is  a  former  biologist 
and  administrator  zvith  LDWF. 

Outdoor  Roots  is  his  regular  column  in 
Louisiana  Conservationist. 
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What  provides  the  bear  necessities?  Forests  do.  More 
specifically,  bottomland  hardwood  forests.  Bottomland 
forests  provide  food,  shelter  and  den  sites.  Over  80  per- 
cent of  forested  areas  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley  had  been 
cleared  and  used  for  agricultural  purposes  by  1980,  which  caused 
bear  numbers  to  drop  dramatically.  The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  listed  the  Louisiana  black  bear  as  a  threatened  subspecies 
under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  in  1992,  when  the  population 
was  estimated  at  300  bears  living  in  isolated  populations  in  the 
Tensas  and  Atchafalaya  river  basins. 

Sustaining  forestry  areas  helps  to  restore  bears  by  giving  them 
a  place  to  live.  Providing  corridors  is  also  important  for  them  to 
travel  from  one  forest  block  to  another.  In  many  cases,  habitat 
restoration  efforts  for  federally  protected  species  are  conducted 
by  public  agencies  on  public  lands.  In  Louisiana,  however,  90  per- 
cent of  lands  are  privately  owned,  creating  a  need  for  a  coopera- 
tive approach  between  public  and  private  groups.  That's  where 
the  Black  Bear  Conservation  Committee  (BBCC)  plays  an  integral 
role.  The  BBCC  is  a  broad-based  coalition  of  over  60  public  and 
private  groups  representing  landowners,  state  and  federal  agen- 
cies, private  conservation  groups,  the  forest  and  utility  industry, 
agricultural  interests  and  the  academic  comnnunity. 
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The  BBCC's  cooperative  approach 
links  private  landowners  with  public 
resources  to  restore  bear  habitat. 
The  BBCC,  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  (LDWF), 
U.S.D.A.,  Natural  Resources 

Conservation  Service,  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  along  with  other  con- 
servationist groups  joined  efforts  to 
produce  "Louisiana  Black  Bear 
Habitat  Restoration  and  Planning 
Maps". 

The  corridor,  as  outlined  in  the 
planning  maps,  reaches  from  the 
Arkansas/Louisiana  border  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  including  3.5  million 
acres  throughout  the  Mississippi  Delta 
portions  of  Louisiana.  The  corridor 
prioritizes  large  forest  blocks  for 
expansion  and  identifies  areas  where 
corridors  link  those  blocks  together 
The  most  important  aspect  of  the  cor- 
ridor is  that  it  gives  private  landown- 
ers (in  critical  conservation  areas)  an 
incentive  for  enrolling  in  competitive 
government  programs  that  restore 
forests  on  their  property.  Areas  with 
the  greatest  need  for  conservation  earn 
more  "points"  when  applying  for  pro- 
grams such  as  the  Wetland  Reserve 
Program  (WRP).  WRP  is  a  voluntary 
easement  program  that  compensates 
private  landowners  for  restoring 
unproductive  croplands  to  forested 
wetlands.  The  restored  wetlands 
improve  flood  protection,  carbon 
banking  and  water  quality,  as  well  as 
wildlife  habitat  for  hundreds  of 
species. 

The  corridor  has  had  a  tremendous 
influence  on  forest  restoration  in  the 
state.  It  has  effectively  focused  the 
reforestation  efforts  of  government 
programs,  with  over  142,000  acres  of 
WRP  and  222,000  acres  of 
Conservation  Reserve  Program  lands 
enrolled  in  the  corridor  area  since 
1993.  The  additional  364,000  acres  of 
wildlife  habitat  is  proving  beneficial 
for  bear  range  expansion  and  other 
wildlife.  We  expected  bears  would  use 
the  reforested  areas  in  the  corridor  to 


travel  from  one  forest  block  to 
another.  But  surprisingly,  the 
bears  would  also  den  and  give 
birth  to  cubs  in  these  areas. 

The  recent  WRP  corridors 
resemble  farm  fields  with  over- 
grown weeds.  All  of  the  dens 
were  located  in  the  highest  prior- 
ity conservation  areas  identified 
in  the  corridor.  These  five  litters 
on  WRP  are  just  a  small  sample 
of  what  is  happening  in  the  over- 
all bear  population.  This  is  a 
good  indication  of  the  success  of 
this  cooperative  habitat  restora- 
tion effort. 

In  addition  to  forest  restora- 


The  Habitat 
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Louisiana  black 
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tion within  a  3.5 
million  acre 
area. 
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Female  black  bear 

being  lowered 

from  her  winter 

tree  for  relocation 

by  the  reintroduc- 

tion  team. 


tion,  wildlife  managers  are  also  mov- 
ing bears  froni  existing  populations  in 
Tensas  Parish  to  forests  where  there 
are  few,  if  any,  bears.  The  goal  of  this 
reintroduction  project  is  to  establish  a 
new  population  in  Avoyelles  and 
Concordia  parishes  that  will  grow  and 
interact  with  the  other  bear  popula- 
tions to  the  north  and  south. 
Connecting  the  relatively  isolated  bear 
populations  will  produce  a  genetically 
healthier  and  more  stable  overall  bear 
population. 

Bears   exhibit   a   strong   homing 


instinct  when  moved,  but  University 
of  Tennessee  researchers  have  discov- 
ered a  relocation  method  that  uses 
their  maternal  instinct  to  override  this 
behavior.  Adult  females  with  newborn 
cubs  are  moved  from  their  winter 
dens  to  artificial  dens  in  a  new  area. 
The  maternal  bond  inhibits  the  female 
from  abandoning  her  cubs  to  return  to 
her  previous  home  range.  By  the  time 
cubs  are  old  enough  to  travel  very  far, 
the  adult  females  have  established  a 
home  range  in  the  new  area. 

The  Louisiana  reintroduction  proj- 
ect has  been  a  cooperative  effort  of 
LDWF,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
University  of  Tennessee,  BBCC, 
USDA,  Wildlife  Services  and 
Louisiana  State  University.  A  total  of 
36  adult  females  and  their  82  cubs 
have  been  moved  to  the  reintroduc- 
tion area  since  200L  Five  of  the  previ- 
ously reintroduced  females  were 
found  with  new  cubs  in  2007,  for  a 
total  of  11  litters  with  31  cubs  since 
2005.  "On-site  reproduction  tells  us 
we  have  put  the  bears  in  the  right 
place,"  says  Paul  Davidson,  BBCC's 
Executive  Director. 

Current  evidence  suggests  that  the 
breeding  bear  populations  throughout 
Louisiana  are  growing,  and  their 
ranges  are  expanding.  LDWF's  imme- 
diate goal  is  to  provide  the  data 
required  to  begin  the  delisting 
process.  The  long  term  goal  is  to  have 
a  sustainable  population  that  can 
withstand  a  limited  harvest.  Private 
landowners  have  ultimately  been 
responsible  for  the  success  of  bear 
restoration  efforts;  it  is  only  fitting  that 
they  and  other  sportsmen  be  the  ones 
to  benefit  from  the  addition  of  another 
big  game  species  to  the  Louisiana 
landscape.  ^ 


Maria  Davidson  is  the  Large  Carnivore 
Program  Manager  with  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  . 
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Did  you  know. . . 


►  Bears  do  not  drink,  eat,  urinate  or  defecate  while 
denning  because  their  unique  metabolic  and  phys- 
iological system  recycles  waste  products  during  its 
denning  period. 

>  The  largest  concentrations  of  the  Louisiana  black 
bear  are  in  Atchafalaya  and  Tensas  river  basins,      a 

Relocation  of  displaced  bears  is  rarely  successfifl 
because  of  their  roaming  instinct.  They  are  known 
to  travel  upwards  400  miles  from  relocation  sites  to 
familiar  territory. 


Louisiana  Biaci(  Bears  at  a  Glance 

The  Louisiana  black  bear  is  one  of  the  16  sub-species  of  the 
American  black  bear 

In  1992,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  officially  classified 
the  Louisiana  Black  bear  as  a  threatened  species. 

The  black  bear  was  once  common  to  the  forested  regions  of 
eastern  Texas,  Louisiana  and  Mississippi. 

The  original  25  million  acres  of  bottom-land  hardwoods  in  the 
Lower  Mississippi   Valley   had   been 
reduced  to  five  million  by  1980. 
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Conserving  mature  hardwood  trees  an 
agement  zones  is  important  because  it  provides  shelter,  food 
and  corridors  between  natural  habitats. 

Minimize  the  dumping  of  human  garbage  near  camp 
grounds,  rural  home,  or  hunting  sites.  Bears  have  an  excel- 
lent sense  of  smell  and  may  become  attracted  to  these  areas, 
which  may  engage  human  contact. 

Bears  have  a  natural  fear  of  humans,  but  when  individu- 
als feed  bears,  that  level  of  fear  subsides,  hidividuals  must 
not  feed  bears  in  order  to  deter  a  possible  attack  or  any 
engagement  with  humans. 
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urkey  season  is  finally  here  and  wild  game  experts  fmm  LDWF 
have  gathered  effective  hunting  tips  to  ensure  that  you  are  on  tar- 
get this  turkey  season. 


)ress  for  Success 

One  key  to  a  successful  hunting  season 
is  making  sure  you  are  wearing  the  prop- 
er clothing.  A  wild  turkey's  primary 
defense  is  its  keen  vision,  so  it  is  impor- 
tant to  have  head-to-toe  camouflage  to 
help  keep  you  concealed. 


^The  Right  Gun  for  the  Right  Shot 

The  largest  gauge  or  load  size  does 
not  always  equate  to  a  successful  hunt. 
It  is  important  to  choose  a  shotgun  that 
is  the  most  comfortable  fit  for  you. 
This  ensures  better  mobility  and 
maneuvering  of  the  firearm  and  instills 
confidence  in  the  shooter. 

^How  Far  is  Too  Far? 

Most  experts  agree  that  40  yards  is 
the  threshold.  Having  a  gobbler  at  40 
yards  or  less  significantly  increases 
your  chances  of  a  good,  clean  harvest 


when  shooting  a  firearm  and  load  com- 
bination that  you  are  comfortable  with. 
This  will  reassure  you  that  the  gobbler 
is  in  range  once  he  passes  the  land- 
mark. The  excitement  and  adrenaline 
rush  that  is  associated  with  having  an 
adult  gobbler  in  view  often  impairs  the 
decision  making  process  of  most 
hunters. 


#Fowl  Calls 

The  old  adage  "practice  makes  per- 
fect" can  certainly  apply  in  communi- 
cating with  wild  turkeys.  There  are  var- 
ious resources  that  can  help  you  perfe* 
the  skills  of  turkey  communicate 
One  great  resource  is  the  National 
Turkey  Federation's  Web  site 
w w lu.niv tf.o rgl  hu n ting_tactics .h tm V. 
There  you  can  get  great  tips  on  every- 
thing from  box  to  peg  calls  and  much 
more. 
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If  you  experience  a  "torn"  that 
"hangs  up"  and  refuses  to  come  closer, 
try  using  a  different  soft  call  such  as  a 
"cluck"  or  "purr."  You  may  also  try  to 
change  your  location  and  entice  the 
gobbler  in  a  different  direction. 


Curiosity  Killed  the  Turkey 

Sometimes,  overcall  can  mean 
overkill.  If  you  can  get  a  bird  to  answer, 
don't  continue  to  call  him.  This  may 
cause  the  turkey  to  become  easily  shy 
and  retreat.  Silence  is  sometimes  the 
most  effective  call. 


g^Know  the  Terrain 

Knowledge  of  topography,  creek  or 
small  drain  locations,  and  an  overall  lay- 
out of  the  property  (i.e.  where  openings 
or  thickets  are  located)  will  help  you 
anticipate  turkey  movement  and  plan 
strategies.  Good  aerial  and /or  topogra- 
phy maps  are  extremely  helpful. 

0Walk  This  Way 

On  public  hunting  grounds,  there  is 
typically  a  trail  for  hunters  to  use.  Well, 
instead  of  walking  the  paved  trail,  try 
to  walk  along  the  side  of  riverbanks  or 
along  the  woody  areas.  Such  areas  can 
screen  your  movements. 


3r  feekthat 
tl|£  ajea. 


»f  Scout  It  Out 

There's  a  great  chance  that  while  you 
are  on  the  hunt  and  spot  a  gobbler,  you 
have  have  already  been  spotted  by 
your  prey.  So  the  best  way  not  to  com- 
prise your  location,  is  by  scouting  out 
areas  before  your  big  hunt  day. 
Typically,  turkeys  tend  to  dwell  in  the 
same  location  for  a  period  of  time. 

ok  for  important  clues  like  drop- 
pings and  footprints.  ^ 


Patience  is  Key 

Patience  is  the  most  underrated  fac- 
tor in  turkey  hunting.  Gobblers  have  a 
keen  sense  of  their  surroundings,  there^ 
fore  you  must  hang  around  unt?(^i»' 
are  ready  to  surface,  or  fee^hat  thenPa  *^ 
no  longer  a  threat  in  tl 


2008  Turkey  Season  Dates 
Area  A:   Mar.  25  to  Apr.  23 
Area  B:   Mar.  25  to  Apr.  16 
Area  C:  Mar.  25  to  Apr.  2 


Area  A 
Area  B 
AreaC 
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Louisiana  Wildlife  &  Fisheries  Posters 

Waterfowl,  freshwater  fish,  offshore  fish,  saltwater  fish,  snakes, 


amphibians,  and  turtles. 
Any  combination: 
1-2  posters       $4.00  eacii 
3-6  posters       $3.50  each 
7  or  more  $3.00  each 


Also  available  -  Mini  Poster 

Sets  5"  X  7"  on  waterproof 

paper. 

$7  per  set  (one  of  each  poster) 

SOLD  ONLY  IN  SETS. 


Heavy  Duty  WMA  Maps 

Six  different  tear  and  water  resistant 

maps  available:  Wax  Delta,  Pass  A 

Loutre,  Pointe  Aux  Chenes,  Three 

Rivers,  Red  River  and  Boeuf  wildlife 

management  areas. 

$5  each 


Folded  —  $11  each 
Rolled  -  $12  each 


Earth  Day  Posters 

Our  most  enchanting  posters: 

Louisiana  Butterflies  (1996), 

Louisiana  Birds  (1999). 

Louisiana  Wildflowers  (2000) 

and  Butterflies  of  Southern 

Gardens  (2001). 

$10  per  poster  or 

$32  per  set  of  four. 


Marine  Recreational  Fishing  Maps 

Six  full-color  maps  indicate  offshore/inshore 

rig  locations,  launches,  mannas,  fishing 

tips  and  species  identification. 

#1  -Venice  to  Fourchon 

#2-Fourchon  to  Point  Au  Fer 

#3-Lake  Pontchartrain  to  Chandeleur  Sound 

#4-Sabine  Pass  to  White  Lake 

#5-White  Lake  to  Atchafalaya  Bay 

#6-TX/LA  coast  to  LA/MS  coast 


BLOiii'-i.iii.iniiiV 
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Bats  of  the  Eastern 
United  States  Poster 

Full  color  photographs  with 
scientific  and  common  names. 
Bat  facts  listed  on  the  back.  Bat 
house  instructions  included. 
$2.50 


Angler's  Guide  to 

Fishes 

of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 

One-stop  reference  tool 

for  anglers,  fisheries 

experts,  biologists  and 

outdoor 

writers.  Hard  cover 

book.  $35 
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America's  Wetland: 
Louisiana's  Vanishing  Coast 

Photo  essay  outlining 
Louisiana's  diminishing 
coast  and  restorative  efforts. 
Hard  cover  book. 
$39.95 


Checklist  of  Woody  and 
Herbaceous  Deer  Food 
Plants  of  Louisiana 

On  tear-and-water- 
resistant  pages. 
$20 


Snakes  of 
Louisiana 

Newly 

updated!! 

$5 


'^'^SMAl.U  MAMMALS 


Building  and  Maintaining 
Nest  Boxes 

Easy-to-follow  instructions  and 
blueprints  for  nest  boxes  to  house 
dozens  of  species.  Great  craft 
ideas  for  scouts,  students  or  any- 
one who  wants  to  bring  wildlife  into 
the  back  yard. 
$2.50 


Louisiana 

Conservationist 

IVIagazine 

$2.50 

Yearly  subscription  $12.00 
(quarterly) 


MERCHANDISE  Order  Form 


Item 

Quantity 

Price 

SHIP  TO:                                                  5"''^°^' 

. ,                                                                                          Tax  (4%  for 
Name:  LA  residents) 

A^^.-=oc.                                                                 Additional  5%  tax  for 
'^°°<^^^^-  EBR  Parish  residents 

riry  i^T    7ip-                                                                S  &  H  (see  chart) 

TOTAL  amount  due 
Phnnp- 

Shipping  & 

Handling  Charges 

Merchandise 

S&H 

Up  to 

$15.00 

$3.50 

$15.01 

-  $30.00 

$5.25 

$30.01 

-  $45.00 

$6.50 

$45.01 

-  $65.00 

$8.00 

$65.01 

-  $95.00 

$9.50 

$95.01  and  up 

$11.00          1 

Payment  Information 

rj Check/Money  Order       _  VISA 

ClAm  Express       Mastercard 

Acct.  No.: 


Expiration: 


Order  By  Phone:  225/765-2918 

or  Send  Orders  (payable  to): 

Louisiana  Conservationist 

Marketing  Unit 

RO.  Box  98000 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898 


Allow  2-4  weeks  for  delivery.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
Defective  or  damaged  merchandise  only  will  be  refunded  or  exchanged  for  same  product. 


Stan/  by 
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How  many  times  have  you 
tossed  a  cigarette  butt,  to-go 
cup  or  empty  bag  out  the  win- 
dow when  someone  wasn't  looking? 
No  harm  done... right?  Wrong!  It  is 
this  mentahty,  held  by  thousands  of 
Louisiana  residents,  that  has  resulted 
in  an  unsightly  amount  of  garbage  lin- 
ing our  roads,  highways  and  water- 
ways. 

The  conservation  of  Louisiana's 
valuable  resources  and  land  has  been  a 
topic  of  great  concern  for  many  years. 
Our  state  has  dedicated  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  and  man-hours 
towards  identifying  and  researching 
harmful  factors,  both  man-made  and 
natural  occurring,  that  impact  the 
environment  and  subsequently,  aninial 
and  human  life.  Many  of  these  factors 
are  complex  and  difficult  to  change  in 
a  short  period  of  time.  However,  indi- 
viduals do  have  control  over  their 
actions  and  the  decisions  they  make 
each  day  and  ultimately  have  the  abil- 
ity to  take  part  in  altering  Louisiana's 
future.  A  decision  to  litter,  made  in  a 
single  instant,  can  have  an  impact  that 
lasts  a  lifetime. 

One  challenge  in  fighting  litter  in 
Louisiana  is  that  we've  lived  with 
roadside  trash  for  so  long  that  many  of 


us  no  longer  notice  it.  "It's  disappoint- 
ing that  Louisiana  is  so  casual  about  lit- 
ter," said  LDWF  Secretary  Robert 
Barham.  "This  isn't  true  in  the  rest  of 
the  country.  People  in  Louisiana  have 
grown  to  overlook  it." 

Barham,  who  took  office  in  January 
2008,  boasts  litter  control  as  one  of  his 
top  priorities.  "My  new  position  gives 
me  a  pulpit  to  address  both  citizens 
and  organizations  on  this  topic.  I 
intend  to  use  this  forum  to  let  people 
know  how  important  it  is." 

Litter.  It's  ugly  and  dangerous,  and 
in  Louisiana  it's  everywhere.  Each 
year,  our  state  spends  more  than  $15 
million  to  clean  up  our  roads,  high- 
ways and  waterways.  Many  blame  the 
recent  hurricanes  for  the  increased 
amount  of  trash,  but  even  before  the 
storms,  Louisiana  was  spending  mil- 
lions a  year  for  cleanup.  The 
Department  of  Corrections  reported 
that  in  2004,  state  and  sheriff  cleanup 
crews  picked  up  an  estimated  450,000 
bags  (20,000  miles)  of  trash  in  our  state! 

Louisiana  has  excellent  litter  laws  on 
the  books  and  harsh  penalties  for  those 
who  break  them.  State  law  allows 
penalties  for  litterers  that  range  from 
$50  to  $5,000.  Those  who  litter  can  also 
be  sentenced  to  between  four  and  10 
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hours  of  community  service,  suspen- 
sion of  their  driver's  Ucense  for  one 
year  and  even  jail  time  for  up  to  30 
days. 

However,  if  the  anti-Uttering  laws 
are  to  offer  any  real  deterrence,  they 
must  be  strictly  enforced.  LDWF 
Enforcement  Lt.  Col.  Jeff  Mayne 
explains  that  laws  are  just  part  of  the 
equation.  "If  the  public  perceives  the 
laws  are  not  being  enforced,  then  there 
is  an  increased  level  of  non-compli- 
ance." 

Responsible  recreation  means  having 
the  common  sense  and  courtesy  to 
enjoy  the  outdoors  without  spoiling 
someone  else's  experience.  Most  out- 
door enthusiasts  understand  this  well 
and  spend  a  great  deal  of  their  time 
restoring,  enhancing  and  conserving 
our  environment.  Many  outdoorsmen 
pick  up  not  only  their  own  trash,  but 
remove  other's  garbage  as  well. 

According  to  Mayne,  the  sportsman 
is  less  likely  to  be  an  intentional  litterer 
and  is  more  conscientious  of  where  he 
disposes  his  trash.  However,  outdoors- 
men  do  tend  to  be  responsible  for  many 
negligent  litter  violations  including 
trash  and  debris  flying  out  of  truck 
beds  and  watercraft.  The  explosive 
growth  of  recreational  boating  and  out- 
door activities  has  led  to  an  unfortu- 
nate increase  in  polluted  waterways. 
The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  estimates  that 
recreational  boaters  generate  about 
34,000  tons  of  garbage  per  day,  or  about 
a  pound  per  recreational  boater. 

Paper,  empty  cans,  bottles  and  styro- 
foam  cups. .  .the  garbage  dump  isn't  the 
only  place  these  items  can  be  found. 
Take  notice  the  next  time  you  visit  your 
favorite  outdoor  recreation  area  and 
make  an  effort  to  really  take  in  the 
sights.  Intense  searching  isn't  neces- 
sary because  it's  likely  that  you'll  easily 
find  many  of  these  items  strewn  about. 

Secretary  Barham  suggests  initiating 
a  "one  for  one"  campaign  for  outdoors- 
men.  "If  every  licensed  hunter  and  fish- 
erman spent  one  minute  for  every  one 
hour  spent  in  the  outdoors  picking  up 
litter,  the  results  would  be  fantastic." 


Reducing  waste  on  Louisiana's  land 
and  waterways  is  extremely  important 
to  our  state's  economy,  health,  and 
wildlife.  Outdoor  enthusiasts,  the  user 
group  who  most  often  takes  advantage 
of  Louisiana's  landscape  and  resources, 
should  lead  the  way  by  setting  an 
example  for  the  remainder  of  our  citi- 
zenry to  follow. 

On  the  surface,  trash  spoils  the  beau- 
ty of  our  land  and  offends  the  eye,  but 
litter  is  also  the  culprit  responsible  for 
negatively  impacting  the  environment, 
from  harming  fish  breeding  grounds  to 
contributing  to  flooding  problems. 

Massive  amounts  of  rain  from  thun- 
derstorms, tropical  depressions  and 
hurricanes  can  lead  to  flooding  condi- 
tions, made  even  more  severe  by  trash 
thrown  onto  our  roadways  that  ends 
up  in  ditches,  creeks  and  bayous,  block- 
ing water  flow.  Eighteen  percent  of  all 
our  trash  ends  up  in  our  water  systems. 

Litter  can  be  particularly  harmful  to 
many  forms  of  wildlife  by  exposing 
animals  to  injury,  illness,  and  death. 
Categories  of  litter  that  can  be  especial- 
ly harmful  include  metal  cans,  glass 
bottles  and  virtually  all  forms  of  plastic. 
Small  mammals  in  search  of  food  often 
get  their  heads  or  entire  bodies  caught 
in  the  openings  of  jars  and  bottles. 
Aluminum  cans  are  also  responsible  for 
"trapping"  smaller  species  of  animals. 
Many  animals,  especially  birds,  are 
attracted  to  shiny  metal  objects,  such  as 
detachable  soft  drink  "pop-tops"  or 
bottle  caps,  and  choke  when  they  try  to 
eat  these  small  objects.  In  addition, 
food  tossed  from  vehicles  may  attract 
wildlife  to  roads  where  they  are  at 
greater  risk  of  being  injured  or  killed  by 
cars. 

Litter  can  last  for  a  long  time 
depending  on  the  disintegration  of  the 
garbage.  Cigarette  butts,  the  most  lit- 
tered item  in  Louisiana,  are  not 
biodegradable  and  remain  intact  for  10 
years  before  breaking  apart.  People 
don't  think  of  cigarette  butts  as  litter, 
but  they're  one  of  our  greatest  prob- 
lems. When  thrown  into  the  water,  a 
cigarette  butt  causes  toxicity  and  affects 
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the  health  of  birds,  fish,  and  other  ani- 
mals that  live  the  in  the  waterways. 

Initiatives  towards  addressing  the 
litter  dilemma  began  to  emerge  in  2000, 
when  first  lady  Alice  Foster  organized 
the  Keep  Louisiana  Beautiful  (KLB) 
Advisory  Board.  Lt.  Col.  Mayne  of 
LDWF's  enforcement  division  was 
selected  to  be  a  member  and  has 
remained  active  with  KLB  since. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  LDWF's 
enforcement  administration  has  put  an 
extra  emphasis  on  litter  enforcement. 
Lt.  Col.  Mayne  noted  that  in  2007,  the 
enforcement  division  issued  336  gross 
litter  citations  and  478  simple  litter  cita- 
tions, more  than  any  other  law  enforce- 
ment agency  in  the  state. 

"Litter  in  the  enforcement  communi- 
ty is  seen  as  a  petty  offense,"  explained 
Lt.  Col.  Mayne.  "We  put  a  grassroots 
emphasis  on  litter  hoping  that  other 
law  enforcement  agencies  throughout 
the  state  will  follow  our  lead.  We  offer 
a  meritorious  service  award  for  the  offi- 
cer who  writes  the  most  litter  citations 
each  year." 

LDWF's  enforcement  division  has 
been  recognized  on  numerous  occa- 
sions for  their  work  in  the  fight  against 
litter  including  a  2007  Keep  Louisiana 
Beautiful  Award.  In  addition,  individ- 
ual enforcement  agents  have  received 
the  Enforcement  Officer  of  the  Year 
Award  every  year  since  2005.  "The 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  and  its  law  enforcement 
agents  are  some  of  our  best  partners," 
said  KLB  Executive  Director  Leigh 
Harris.  "These  enforcement  agents  are 
serious  about  holding  litter  violators 
accountable  for  their  actions." 

Lt.  Col  Mayne  has  been  approached 
by  several  other  states  regarding  their 
enforcement  efforts.  "This  shows  we're 
having  an  effect  on  the  perception  of 
how  we  treat  litter  and  raising  public 
awareness  on  the  issue.  If  we  send  out 
a  message  saying  we  are  not  going  to 
tolerate  the  smaller  things,  we  are 
simultaneously  sending  the  subliminal 
message  that  the  larger  crimes  will  not 
be  tolerated  either." 


LDWF  enforcement  has  received 
two  $15,000  grants  for  gross  litter 
enforcement  from  KLB.  The  money 
was  used  to  pay  for  overtime  work 
dedicated  to  seeking  out  litter  violators 
in  central  Louisiana  and  the  Florida 
parishes  area.  Due  to  the  success  of 
these  programs,  in  the  upcoming  fiscal 
year,  the  LDWF  enforcement  division 
will  request  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars through  the  legislature  for  a 
statewide  initiative. 

Litter  reduces  the  aesthetic  appeal  of 
Louisiana,  including  our  streets,  parks 
and  waterways.  In  addition,  litter  can 
be  dangerous  to  drivers,  outdoor 
enthusiasts  and  the  environment. 

LDWF  is  asking  citizens  to  help 
assist  in  the  anti-litter  effort.  Instead  of 
turning  a  blind  eye  to  the  somersault- 
ing plastic  bag  carelessly  tossed  from 
the  vehicle  in  front  of  you,  help  take 
part  in  putting  an  end  to  this  behavior. 
Persons  seeing  someone  litter  are  asked 
to  call  1-888-LITRBUG  (1-888-548- 
7284).  Callers  will  be  asked  the  time, 
date  and  location  of  the  littering,  and 
the  license  plate  number. 

The  numbers,  converted  to  vehicle 
owners'  addresses,  generate  tens  of 
thousands  of  warning  letters  yearly. 
The  offender  will  then  receive  a  letter 
from  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Quality  reminding  them  that  Uttering  is 
illegal  and  asking  for  their  help  in  keep- 
ing Louisiana  beautiful.  %>. 


Ashley  Wethey  is  the  special  events  and 
public  relations  officer  for  LDWF. 
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Conserve.    Protect.    Replenish. 
www.wlf.louisiana.gov 


Rare  albino  racoon 
(Procyon  lotor) 


Story  and  Photos  by 
flpge/STOUFF 


Louisiana's 
nmeiess  Jewe 


The  Chitimacha  Indians  called  it 
Co'ktangi  ha'ne  het  ci'ne.  The  "pond 
lily  worship  place."  Spanish  explorers 
would  name  it  Grande  Avoille  Cove 
after  the  enormous  flat-topped  lilies 
that  once  grew  there.  In  all  regards  it 
was  a  special  place  then,  and  now. 

Before  construction  of  the 
Atchafalaya  Basin  Protection  Levee,  it 
was  a  contiguous  bay  of  Grande  Lake, 
but  the  levee  dissected  it  into  western 
and  eastern  halves.  Both  have  grown 
shallow  and  thin  in  the  decades  that 
followed,  and  both  are  endangered 
jewels  within  the  greater  expanse  of  the 
basin.  Before  the  arrival  of  Europeans, 
it  was  the  central  religious  site  of  the 
entire  Chitimacha  people,  a  powerful 
Native  American  nation  with  nearly  a 
third  of  present-day  Louisiana  under 
its  territory.  Its  na'ta,  chiefs,  and  holy 
men  were  interred  there.  "Turkey-buz- 
zard men"  defleshed  their  bones  and 
buried  them  in  river  cane  baskets  with- 
in the  rangia  clamshell  mound  still  vis- 


ible along  its  southern  bank.  During  the 
early  decades  of  the  20th  century, 
dredges  removed  two-thirds  of  that  rit- 
ual shell  mound  for  the  construction  of 
streets,  highways,  oil  fields  and  resi- 
dential driveways.  Old  Chitimacha 
men  recall  skeletons  of  revered  ances- 
tors tumbling  out  of  the  dredge  buck- 
ets. Workers  picked  them  up  and  threw 
them  into  the  cove  like  so  much  refuse, 
while  Indian  women  and  old  men 
wailed  in  misery  at  the  desecration. 

But  that  was  a  long  time  ago.  Today, 
Grande  Avoille  Cove  is  still  a  place  of 
diminishing  beauty  and  a  whisper  of 
magic,  with  some  persistent  old  power 
peeking  through  the  ages.  First-time 
visitors  are  often  awed  by  the  little 
cove.  Turning  west  from  the  borrow  pit 
which  supplied  foundation  for  the 
levee,  I  race  across  an  underwater  ridge 
of  silt  that's  built  up  along  the  edge  of 
the  cove  and  then  idle  down.  It  takes  a 
small  boat  to  enter,  for  Grande  Avoille 
Cove  is   diminishing  in  every  way. 
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Twenty  years  ago  it  ran  a  fairly  uniform 
four  feet  deep,  with  a  few  deeper  holes 
at  the  mouths  of  Sawmill  Bayou  and 
Susan's  Bayou.  Now,  at  normal  tide, 
most  of  it  is  less  than  two  feet  deep. 

To  the  left  are  the  remains  of  the  shell 
mound.  From  a  boat,  glimpses  of  bone- 
white  shells  can  still  be  seen,  and  though 
the  remnants  of  the  old  mound  continue 
a  dozen  yards  or  so  into  the  woods  -  pri- 
vate property  and  posted  -  it  is  carpeted 
by  fallen  cypress  needles  like  an  ocher 
cloak.  Trash  is  strewn  across  it,  washed 
up  or  dropped  by  intruders  who  paid 
the  "posted"  signs  no  heed.  A  paddle 
tapped  on  the  cove's  bottom  out  anoth- 
er dozen  or  two  yards  will  still  find 
hard-packed  shell.  The  original  mound 
stretched  that  far  into  the  bay 

Historian  John  R.  Swanton  noted  its 
existence  in  his  landmark  volume 
"Indian  Tribes  of  the  Lower  Mississippi 
Valley  and  Adjacent  Coast  of  the  Gvilf 
of  Mexico:" 

"Co'ktangi  ha'  ne  hecti'ne  (pond  lily 
worship  house)  on  the  south  side  of 
Graine  a  Volee  inlet.  Grand  Lake,  2-4 
miles  northwest  of  Charenton... there 
was  an  Indian  cemetery  here... it  was 
the  site  of  their  central  house  for  reli- 
gious dances." 

Poet  James  Smith  wrote  of  this  place 
in  prose  called  "Maiden  Of  the 
Chitimachas"  in  an  April,  1851  edition 
of  the  Franklin  Planter's  Banner  from 
Franklin,  Louisiana: 

They  had  buried  her  there, 
without  prayer  or  knell 
On  the  hank  of  the  lake 
that  she  loved  so  well; 
For  when  winds  are  high 
springs  the  cold  wave's  spray 
O'er  the  Indian  grave-mound 
of  Granavoley; 
And  no  more  by  the  wood 
or  the  river  we  saw 
The  sad-eyed  maid 
of  the  Chitimachas. 

Not  much  farther  and  the  cypress 
stands  begin,  new  growth  trees. 
Sawmill  Bayou,  on  the  northwest  cor- 


ner of  the  cove,  was  one  of  the  central 
points  for  the  deforestation  of  St.  Mary 
Parish.  Old  loggers'  spikes  and  chains 
can  still  be  found  dangling  from  old 
tupelo  or  other  trees  that  weren't  har- 
vested. Here,  wild  Louisiana  irises 
spring  up  from  the  bank,  crowded 
over  the  decades  into  an  impenetrable 
thicket  of  green  blades  and  purple 
crowns. 

When  my  father  took  me  fishing 
there  as  a  boy,  the  water  was  much 
deeper  and  we  caught  fish  nearly  year- 
round.  Throwing  impaled  earthworms 
on  spincast  tackle  or  casting  yellow 
poppers  with  old  Heddon  fiberglass 
fly  rods,  my  father  and  I  fished  from 
the  old  wooden  bateau  he  built  two 
years  before  I  was  born. 

"This  was  Eden,"  he  said  to  me, 
with  a  conviction  I  couldn't  doubt. 
Maybe  it  was  a   Chitimacha  Eden. 
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We'd  fish  there  from  dawn  to  dusk  and 
even  if  we  caught  nothing  on  those  rare 
but  inevitable  occasions  in  any  fisher- 
man's Hfe,  we  never  left  without  feeling 
we  had  experienced  something  rare 
and  wonderful. 

Susan's  Bayou  -  it  has  no  document- 
ed name  that  I  know  of,  I  dubbed  it  that 
when  my  fiancee  proclaimed  it  the 
most  beautiful  and  her  favorite  place  in 
the  entire  basin.  It  is  wide  at  the  mouth 
and  resplendent  with  irises,  willows, 
cypresses  and  hollowed-out  tupelo 
from  which  families  of  baby  nutria 
stare  out  wide-eyed  in  spring.  Deeper 
into  its  bowels  it  diminishes  to  only  a 
few  inches  deep,  challenging  for  any- 
thing but  a  pirogue  or  canoe,  yet  is 
primitive  and,  in  some  ways,  darkly 
primordial.  Choupique  erupt  from 
their  muddy  wallows  there,  leaving 
mushroom  clouds  of  brown  silt  in  the 
slough. 

There  are  several  old  loggers'  chutes 
before  arriving  at  Sawmill  Bayou, 
where  my  father  and  1  caught  more 
hand-sized  bluegill,  goggle-eye  and 
chinquapin  in  the  first  half  of  my  life 
than  I  think  I  shall  catch  in  the  entirety 
of  the  second.  Trees  felled  deep  in  the 
swamp  were   floated   down  Sawmill 


Bayou,  lashed  together  and  great  rafts 
of  timber  floated  then  to  mills  that  dot- 
ted St.  Mary  Parish  and  most  of  the 
great  cypress  stands  of  Louisiana.  My 
father  told  me  the  lumber  industry 
there  shut  down  overnight,  and  a  thou- 
sand logs  sank  somewhere  en  route  to 
the  mills,  abandoned  by  workers  who 
just  packed  their  belongings  and  left  for 
greener  pastures. 

Egrets  and  other  water  birds 
abound — in  fact.  Sawmill  Bayou  may 
be  the  loveliest  section  of  the  whole 
cove.  Though  cabled  gates  now  restrict 
access  to  some  of  its  deeper  reaches, 
some  of  its  forks  are  canoeists'  dreams. 
There's  the  ever-present  wonderful 
sanctity  of  Louisiana's  swamps,  the 
mystery  and  thrill  of  it,  but  especially  at 
dusk,  Grande  Avoille  Cove  seems  to 
deepen,  its  colors  saturate  and  its  air 
grows  heavier.  Sometimes  1  almost 
believe  I  hear  turkey-buzzard  men 
chanting  on  the  south  bank,  or  loggers 
calling  to  each  other  from  some  long- 
ago  moment  that  drifted  down  the  back 
end  of  a  dark  canal  and  lodged  itself 
there,  out  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  time. 

Following  the  north  shore  returns  a 
visitor  to  the  borrow  bit,  and  to  the 
north  is  Lake  Fausse  Pointe,  also  turn- 
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ing  shallow  and  thin  over  the  decades 
since  the  levee  was  constructed.  At  the 
corner  of  the  cove's  termination  and  the 
borrow  pit  is  Bayou  Philip,  a  narrow 
slough  full  of  fallen  timber  and  dan- 
gling vines.  There  are  usually  water 
moccasin  snakes  hiding  in  the  cove  in 
the  spring,  but  by  the  time  early  sum- 
mer rolls  around  the  shallow  water  is 
too  hot  to  support  even  food  for  the 
reptiles  and  they,  too,  abandon  it. 

But  in  the  spring,  when  the  water's  a 
little  high  and  cooler,  bass  and  bluegill 
move  in  to  build  nests  and  spawning 
beds.  They're  easy  prey  here,  but  when 
their  duty  to  propagate  the  future  of 
their  species  is  done  and  the  water 
begins  to  warm  with  the  creep  of  sum- 
mer, the  cove  becomes  nearly  lifeless, 
shallow  and  thin.  Needle-nose  gar 
prowl  green-black  water,  there  are  a 
few  catfish  and  now  and  then  an  errant 
gaspergou.  Motoring  out  of  Grande 
Avoille  Cove  requires  a  small  boat,  and 
there's  only  one  deep  hole,  near  the 
mouth  of  Sawmill  Bayou,  with  enough 
water  to  get  a  larger  boat  up  on  step  to 
depart.  A  lower-unit  bump  on  an 
ancient  but  wandering  sunken  log  it 
almost  guaranteed. 

It  was  the  early  1980s  that  my  father 
and  1  first  began  to  notice  the  decline  of 
Grande  Avoille  Cove,  though  we  didn't 
realize  the  full  extent  of  it  at  the  time. 
The  pond  lilies,  those  flat-topped  beau- 
ties for  which  the  cove  was  named  and 
that  provided  cover  for  largeniouth 
bass,  began  to  vanish.  Hydrilla 
emerged,  and  the  bluegill  and  bass  hid 
in  its  thick  masses,  harder  to  pick  out, 
but  they  could  be  tempted  with  the 
right  fly. 

But  then  even  the  hydrillia  vanished, 
as  the  bottom  of  the  cove  neared  the 
surface.  Hurricane  Rita  put  nearly  three 
feet  of  black  saltwater  into  it,  a  remark- 
able intrusion  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
several  miles  up  an  industrial  canal  and 
through  Bayou  Teche.  By  the  following 
spring,  I  was  devastated  to  find  that  not 
only  saltwater  had  pushed  up  into  the 
cove:  a  massive  amount  of  silt  must 
have  accompanied  it  for  at  normal  tide 


water  depths  were  four  to  six  inches 
less  than  before  the  storm. 

The  changes  are  basin-wide.  Though 
Grande  Avoille  Cove  and  Lake  Fausse 
Pointe  lie  south  of  the  Atchafalaya 
Basin  Protection  Levee,  they  suffer  the 
same  malady  of  decreased  flow  and  sil- 
tation.  The  Atchafalaya  Basin  Program 
has  long-range  plans  to  build  a  park  on 
Lake  Fausse  Pointe,  and  address  the 
problem  of  decreased  water  depth  and 
suitability  to  aquatic  life.  Perhaps  the 
cove  will  benefit  from  that  enhance- 
ment, or  be  included  in  the  plan. 
But  Grande  Avoille  Cove  doesn't  reveal 
her  approaching  mortality  readily. 
Paddle  through  her  cypress  stands, 
along  her  bayous  and  sloughs,  and  she 
is  a  remarkable,  beautiful  place.  Even  in 
the  heat  of  summer  and  the  dead  of 
winter,  the  cove  is  a  wonderland  of 
sights  and  sounds. 

Most  of  all,  at  twilight,  if  you  happen 
to  find  yourself  there,  just  drifting, 
watch  the  golden  rays  of  dusk  fan 
across  the  cove  and  turn  it  amber  and 
saturate  its  greens  and  blacks  and  reds. 
Mouths  of  dark  canals  gape  from 
cypress  canopies,  and  turtles  crane 
their  necks  to  watch  you.  Egrets  peck  at 
bugs  in  rotted  logs,  and  there  are  still  a 
few  beavers  in  the  cove. 

There's  a  sense  of  antiquity  there.  A 
feeling  of  slipping  through  the  ages,  to 
be  surrounded  by  dancing  Chitimacha 
at  the  grave  of  an  Indian  maiden,  or 
watching  the  first  Acadians  explore  the 
cove's  reaches  in  their  dugouts,  feeling 
the  enchantment  they  must  have  when 
they  first  arrived.  Perhaps  there  is 
magic  there,  deep  in  the  earth,  as  exists 
in  sacred  places  that  draws  hvmian 
beings  to  it.  It  is  a  place  worth  visiting, 
and  a  place  worth  saving.  'k 


Roger  Stoiiffis  the  son  ofNicJiolas  Leonard 
Stoiiff,  lastchiefofthe  Chitimacha  Tribe  of 
Louisiana, and  Lydia  Marie  Gaudet  Stoiiff. 
He  has  been  a  journalist  for  26  years  and 
autJwr  of  the  aiuard  zvinning  cohimn 
"From  the  Other  Side"  in  the  St.  Mary 
and  Franklin  Banner-Tribune. 
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Some  avid  fisherman  would  say  tiiat 
spring  is  tine  best  time  to  cast  a 
reel.  The  cold,  bitter  winter  days,  or 
hot  and  humid  days  of  summer,  with  their 
pesky    mosquito   counterparts,    are    not 
major  factors  in  the  spring  time.    During 
the  spring,  fisherman  are  able  to  enjoy 
the  crisp  weather  while  fishing  for  the  big 
"catch  of  the  day."   LDWF  has  compiled  a 
list,  taken  from  the  its  GO  FISH!  booklet, 
of  basic  fishing  tips  and  top  places 
around   the   state   including    both 
fresh  and  saltwater  hot  spots. 
Remember  this   spring,    enjoy 
the    beautiful    weather    and 
don't  forget  to  GO  FISH. 
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Area   1   (Minden   Office) 

Dept.  Contact:  James  Seales 

318-371-3050 

Bank:  Cross  Lake  on  west 

side  of  Shreveport  in  Caddo 

Parish.  Can  fish  from  dawn 

to  dusk  for  free  from  the 

fishing    pier.        Take    the 

Lakeshore  Drive  Exit  from  I- 

220.       Ph:       318-673-7245. 

Address:    2900    Municipal 

Pier  Road,  Shreveport,  LA 

71119. 

Ramp:  The  Red  River  Pool  5 

boat      launches      between 

Shreveport  and  Elm  Grove 

in  Caddo /Bossier  Parish. 

Area  2   (Monroe   Office) 

Dept.  Contact:  Ryan  Daniel 

318-343-4044 

Bank:  Lake  D'Arbonne  State 

Park  is  located  on  Evergreen 

Road  off  La.  Hwy.  2  near 

Farmerville  in  Union  Parish. 

The  lake  has  two   fishing 

piers  and  easy  access  to  the 

banks    around     the    lake. 

State  park  does  charge  a 

minimal  fee.   Directions:  Take  Hwy.  33 

from  Farmerville.    Hwy.  33  bisects  the 

lake.   Ph:   318-368-2086  or   1-888-677- 

5200.    Address:  3628  Evergreen  Road, 

Farmerville,  LA  71241. 

Bank:   Poverty  Point  Reservoir  State 

Park  is  located  a  couple  miles  north  of 

Delhi  in  Richland  Parish.  The  reservoir 

has  a  lot  of  shoreline  and  a  fishing  pier 

with  wheelchair  access.      State  Park 

does  charge  a  minimal  fee.  Ph:  1-800- 

474-0392  or  318-878-7536.      Address: 

1500  Poverty  Point  Parkway,  Delhi,  LA 

71232. 

Ramps:  Joe  Bob's  ramp  at  D'arbonne 

Bayou  off  of  Hwy.  43  north  of  West 

Monroe.    D'arbonne  Bayou  runs  into 

the  Ouachita  River  so  you  can  fish  both 

waterways.     Launch  holds  about  100 

trailers. 

Area  3   (Alexandria   Office)   Dept. 

Contact:  Lynn  Mathews  318-487-5881 

Bank:    Buhlow    Lake    just    north    of 

Alexandria  off  of  Hwy.  165  in  Rapides 

Parish.  Offers  lots  of  free  bank  fishing, 

but  doesn't  have  a  pier. 
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Ramp:  Sibley  Lake  near  Natchitoches 
in  Natchitoches  Parish  offers  a  free 
boat  launch.  Directions:  Take  Hwy.  1 
North  from  Natchitoches  and  then  take 
Hwy.  3191.  Boat  Ramp  isn't  far  from 
Hwy.  l.Ramp:  North  Toledo  Bend  State 
Park  eight  miles  west  of  Zwolle  in 
Sabine  Parish  offers  a  paved  launch  for 
a  $2  launch  fee.  Has  a  fish  cleaning 
area  and  a  paved  parking  lot  for  75 
boats  and  trailers.  Directions:  From  La. 
191  take  La.  482  west  for  .5  mile  to  La. 
3229,  turn  left,  go  4.5  miles  to  "North 
Toledo  Bend  State  Park  Road,"  turn 
left,  go  2.5  miles  to  park  entrance,  then 
2  miles  to  launch.  Ph:  318-645-4715. 
Area  4  (Ferriday  Office) 
Dept.  Contact:  Mike  Ewing  318-757- 
4571 

Bank:  Lake  Bruin  State  Park  located 
just  north  of  St.  Joseph  in  Tensas 
Parish.  The  lake  has  three  large  public 
fishing  piers  with  wheelchair  access. 
State  park  does  charge  a  minimal  fee. 
Directions:  From  1-20,  take  US  65  south. 
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From  US  65,  take  LA  128  east  to  LA  606 
north,  then  to  LA  604.  Ph:  318-766-3530 
or  1-888-677-2784.  Address:  201  State 
Park  Road,  St.  Joseph,  LA  71366. 
Ramp:  Lake  Concordia  has  a  free  pub- 
lic boat  launch  located  near  the  LDWF 
District  4  office  north  of  Ferriday.  The 
launch  has  one  lane  and  adequate 
parking.  It  is  located  off  of  Hwy.  568 
about  5  miles  north  of  Ferriday  in 
Concordia  Parish. 


Area  5  (Lake  Charles  Office) 

Dept.  Contact:  Eric  Shanks  337-491- 
2577 

Bank:  Lacassine  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  located  southwest  of  Lake 
Arthur  in  Cameron  and  Evangeline 
Parishes.  Fishing  is  open  from  March 
through  October,  and  there  is  no  fee 
required.  Lacassine  Pool,  a  16,000  acre 
freshwater  impoundment  and  major 
feature  of  the  refuge,  is  at  the  end  of 
Illinois  Plant  Road,  4.5  miles  south  of 


Highway  14  and  3  miles  east  of  Hayes. 

Ph:  337-774-5923. 

Ramp:    Vernon    Lake    just    west    of 

Leesville  Vernon  Parish  offers  a  free 

boat  launch.    Directions:  Take  Hwy.  8 

west  from  Leesville.  Look  for  a  Vernon 

Lake  sign  a  couple  of  miles  out  of  town 

and  take  a  right.  Follow  the  road  to  the 

end. 

Area  6  (Opelousas  Office) 

Dept.   Contact:  Jody   David   337-948- 

0255 

Bank:  Lake  Martin  3  to  4  miles  south  of 

Breaux  Bridge  off  of  Hwy.  31   in  St. 

Martin  Parish  offers  free  and  easy  bank 

fishing  access. 

Ramp:   Henderson   Lake  in  between 

Baton    Rouge    and    Lafayette    in    St. 

Martin  Parish  offers  a  free  boat  launch. 

Directions:  Take  the  Butte  La  Rose  exit 

offofI-10. 

Area  7  (Baton  Rouge  Office) 

Dept.  Contact:  Mark  Lawson  225-765- 

2336 

Bank:  University  Lakes  near  LSU  in 

Baton   Rouge   in   East   Baton   Rouge 

Parish  offers  free  bank  fishing. 

Ramp:    Ruddock   Canal   in   between 

New  Orleans  and   Hammond   in  St. 

John  the  Baptist  Parish  has  a  public 

boat  launch.   The  launch  has  access  to 

Lake  Maurepas,   Lake  Ponchartrain, 

Amite  River,  Tickfaw  River,  Tchefuncte 

River,   Blind   River  and   Tangipahoa 

River.     Can  fish  both  Salt  and  Fresh 

water.     Directions:  Take  the  Ruddock 

Exit  off  of  1-55. 

Area    8    (Lacombe    Office)    Dept. 

Contact  Karl  Mapes  985-882-5228 

Bank:    Free   bank   fishing   anywhere 

along  the  66-mile  stretch  of  Hwy.  23 

that   hugs   the   Mississippi   River  in 

between   Belle  Chase  and  Venice  in 

Plaquemines  Parish. 

Ramp:  Venice  located  about  75  miles 

south  of  New  Orleans  at  the  end  of 

Hwy.  23  in  Plaquemines  Parish  offers 

private  boat  launches  for  a  fee.    Here 

you  get  the  best  of  both  worlds  as  you 

can  fish  fresh  and  saltwater  waterbod- 

ies. 

Area  9  (New  Iberia  Office) 

Dept.  Contact  Mike  Walker  337-373- 

0032 
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Bank:  Spanish  Lake  located  near  New 
Iberia  and  Hwy.  182  in  Iberia  Parish 
offers  bank  fishing  off  of  the  levee  that 
goes  around  Spanish  Lake  for  a  $2 
access  fee.  Can  also  drive  on  the  levee. 
Lake  also  features  a  wheelchair  acces- 
sible fishing  pier. 

Ramp:  The  Belle  River  features  a  boat 
launch  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Atchafalaya  Basin  located  in  between 
Morgan  City  and  Pierre  Park  in  St. 
Martin  Parish  off  of  Hwy.  70.  There  is 
a  small  fee  to  use  the  launch.  It  has  six 
boat  lanes  and  four  acres  of  parking. 
Located  about  a  mile  from  the  pontoon 
bridge  over  the  Belle  River. 

Saltwater 

Area  7  (Lake  Charles  Office)  Dept. 
Contact:  Jerry  Ferguson  337-491-2579 
Bank:  Cameron  Jetties  offers  free  bank 
fishing  from  the  jetties  in  Cameron 
Parish.  Can  catch  redfish,  speckled 
trout,  black  drum  and  other  saltwater 
species.  Directions:  From  Lake  Charles 
take  Hwy.  14  to  Hvv^.  27,  which  takes 
you  all  the  way  to  the  jetties. 
Ramp:  Calcasieu  Point  Landing  has  a 
free  public  boat  launch  located  in  Lake 
Charles  in  Calcasieu  Parish.  The 
launch  has  access  to  fishing  in 
Calcasieu  Lake  to  the  south  and  Moss 
Lake  to  the  north  among  other  water- 
bodies.  Directions:  From  Lake  Charles 
take  the  Nelson  Road  Exit  #4  south 
approximately  1.8  miles  to  Country 
Club  Road  (LA  384).  Turn  west  on 
Country  Club  Road  approximately  1.9 
miles  to  Big  Lake  Road.  (LA  384  turns 
south).  Turn  south  on  Big  Lake  Road 
and  travel  approximately  4.4  miles  to 
Henry  Pugh  Road.  (Located  just  south 
of  the  LNG  Plant).  Turn  west  onto 
Henry  Pugh  Road.  Landing  is  located 
1.1  miles  at  the  end  of  the  road.  Ph: 
337-479-1536.  Address:  3955  Henry 
Pugh  Road,  Lake  Charles,  La. 
Area  3  (Grand  Isle  Office)  Bank:  Grand 
Isle  State  Park  located  at  the  end  of 
Hwy.  1  in  Jefferson  Parish  offers  bank 
fishing  for  speckled  trout,  red  drum 
and  flounder  among  other  fish.  A  $1 
fee  entrance  fee  is  needed  to  access  the 
park.  Directions:  From  Houma  take 
Hwy  24  to  Hwy.  1.  Ph:  985-787-2559  or 


1-888-787-2559.     Address:     Admiral 
Creek  Drive,  Grand  Isle,  LA  70358. 


For  rules  and  regulations  regarding  fish- 
ing, please  refer  to  the  2008  Louisiana 
Recreational  Fishing  Regulations  Guide. 
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LDWF  SECRETARY  ANNOUNCES 
KEY  DEPARTMENT  POSITIONS 


o 


Robert  Barham,  newly 
appointed  by  Governor 
Bobby  Jindal  as  secretary  of 
the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
(LDWF),  has  made  3  key 
appointments  to  his  execu- 
tive team. 

Janice  Lansing,  LDWF's 
Undersecretary  since  2004, 
will  continue  to  serve  in  that 
position,  overseeing  the 
Office  of  Management  and 
Finance. 

Lansing  began  her  state 
service  in  1 992  as  a  fiscal 
analyst  in  the  Legislative 
Fiscal  Office  and  served 
previously  as 
Undersecretary  at  the 
Department  of  Culture, 
Recreation  and  Tourism  for 
five  years.  She  holds  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  crimi- 
nal justice  from 
Southeastern  Louisiana 
University  and  a  master's 
degree  in  public  administra- 
tion from  Louisiana  State 
University. 

Randy  Pausina  has  been 
named  the  new  Assistant 
Secretary  for  the  Office  of 
Fisheries.  Pausina  has 
worked  within  LDWF's 
Marine  Fisheries  Division  for 
14  years.  He  began  his 
state  service  as  a  field  biolo- 
gist with  the  Division's 
Coastal  Ecology  Section. 

In  his  new  role,  Pausina 
will  oversee  the  depart- 
ment's Marine  and  Inland 
Fisheries  Divisions  which 
are  charged  with  managing 
marine  and  freshwater  fish 
populations  and  habitats  for 
the  conservation  and 
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improvement  of  recreational 
and  commercial  fishing. 

A  graduate  of  Louisiana 
State  University,  Pausina 
earned  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  forestry,  wildlife  and  fish- 
eries, concentrating  in  aqua- 
culture/fisheries  manage- 
ment. He  is  currently  the 
department's  representative 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
Fisheries  Management 
Council's  Special  Red  Drum 
Scientific  and  Statistical 
Committee. 

Jimmy  Anthony  has  been 
been  with  LDWF  for  over  30 
years.  He  received  his 
master's  degree  in  biology, 
in  1 979,  from  what  was  then 
called  Northeast  Louisiana 
University,  now  the 
University  of  Louisiana  at 
Monroe. 

Anthony  began  his  LDWF 
career  in  1976.  He  eventual- 
ly began  working  as  a  bio- 
logical aide  for  the  Inland 
Fisheries  Division,  a  wildlife 
specialist  in  the  Wildlife 
Division.  In  2000,  Anthony 
moved  to  LDWF  headquar- 
ters in  Baton  Rouge  as  biol- 
ogist program  manager 
overseeing  all  of  the  depart- 
ment's WMAs. 

Anthony  additionally 
serves  as  the  president  of 
the  Louisiana  Professional 
Biologists  Association  and  is 
the  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Assistance  Coordinators 
Work  Group  representing 
Region  4  Southeastern 
states.  He  teaches  as  an 
adjunct  biology  professor  at 
Southeastern  Louisiana 
University  in  Hammond. 


LDWF  REGION  5  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICE  RECEIVES 
DONATION  FROM  WHITETAILS  UNLIMITED 


The  Beauregard  Parish 
chapter  of  Whitetails 
Unlimited,  Inc.  recently 
donated  three  sets  of  elec- 
tronic night-vision  units  to 
the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Enforcement  Division's 
Region  5-A  Unit  which  is 
comprised  of  Allen, 
Beauregard  and  Evangeline 
parishes. 

In  making  the  donation, 
Bryan  Redler,  president  of 
the  Beauregard  Chapter  of 
Whitetails  Unlimited,  coordi- 
nated with  local  enforcement 
agents  from  LDWF  and 
identified  equipment  needs 
that  are  pertinent  to  the  daily 
operational  requirements  of 
enforcement  agents.    Night- 
vision  instruments  and  capa- 
bility came  up  repeatedly  as 
a  much  sought  after  piece  of 
equipment  by  the  agents 
due  to  the  prevalence  of 
night  hunting  activity,  officer 
safety  and  search  and  res- 


cue efforts. 

The  night  vision  units  are 
comprised  of  a  monocular 
style  optic  with  generation 
two  plus  capability  and 
include  military  specifica- 
tions for  quality  and  perform' 
ance. 

Whitetails  Unlimited  Inc., 
established  in  1982,  is  a 
national  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion.   The  organization  was 
developed  and  created  to 
generate  funding  in  support 
of  education,  habitat  conser- 
vation and  the  preservation 
of  the  hunting  tradition  for 
the  direct  benefit  of  white- 
tailed  deer  and  other  wildlife 

To  date,  Whitetails 
Unlimited  fundraising  activi- 
ties and  cost-share  partner- 
ships have  generated  over 
$46.4  million  in  support  of 
their  goals.    Whitetails 
Unlimited  has  about  70,000 
members  representing  all  5C 
states  and  Canada  and  452 
chapters  in  25  states. 


APPLICATIONS  NOW  BEING  ACCEPTED  FOR 
WHITE  LAKE  FISHING  LOTTERY 


The  Louisiana  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
(LDWF)  is  accepting  applica- 
tions to  participate  in  a  lottery 
drawing  for  fishing  permit 
access  to  the  White  Lake 
Wetlands  Conservation  Area 
(WCA)  between  March  15 
and  July  31,  2008. 
A  total  of  75  permits  will  be 
issued  in  the  lottery  drawing 
and  winning  applicants  will 
be  notified  of  their  opportuni- 
ty to  purchase  a  permit  for 
$30.  Additional  rules  and  reg- 


ulations are  outlined  in  an 
attachment  to  the  applica- 
tion. 

Applications  may  be  mailed 
to:  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries,  Attention: 
White  Lake  Fishing,  RO.  Bo> 
98000,  Baton  Rouge,  LA 
70898.  Persons  interested  in 
obtaining  an  application  may 
call  the  department  at  225- 
765-2806  or  download  a 
copy  from  the  department's 
Web  site  at 
www.wlf.louisiana.gov. 


AQUATIC  WEED  ERADICATION 
BUDGET  INCREASED 

Commissioner  of  Administration  Angele  Davis 
and  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
(LDWF)  Secretary  Robert  Barham  recently 
announced  plans  for  an  additional  $2  million  state 
allocation  for  LDWF's  Aquatic  Plant  Control 
Program. 

The  recommendation  to  bring  total  funding  for 
the  program  to  $8.4  million  for  the  upcoming  fiscal 
year  will  be  included  in  the  2008  Governor's 
Executive  Budget. 

The  funding  will  allow  LDWF  to  treat  additional 
acres  of  aquatic  vegetation  and  develop  research 
partnerships  with  state  universities  on  alternative 
uses  and  treatment  methods  for  nuisance  plants. 

LDWF  has  been  working  to  control  nuisance 
aquatic  vegetation  since  1946  when  water 
hyacinths  became  prevalent  in  public  water  bodies. 
Aquatic  plants  imported  from  India  and  South 
America  over  the  last  two  decades,  primarily  for  use 
in  aquariums  and  water  gardens,  have  established 
a  presence  in  Gulf  coast  states  due  to  careless  dis- 
posal and  transferal  between  water  bodies  by 
unsuspecting  fishermen  and  boaters. 

The  current  threats  to  southern  states  are  now 
hydrilla,  common  salvinia  and  giant  salvinia.    In 
areas  where  growth  has  progressed  rapidly,  boat- 
ing, fishing  and  hunting  activities  have  been  affect- 
ed and  some  water  supplies  are  now  threatened. 

"The  department  has  traditionally  treated  approx- 
imately 40,000  acres  of  nuisance  vegetation 
statewide  annually,  but  our  biologists  estimate  that 
surface  coverage  increased  48  percent  in  2007  to 
735,000  acres,"  said  LDWF  Secretary  Robert 
Barham. 

The  salvinia  weevil  is  seen  as  a  very  promising 
method  of  control  for  giant  and  common  salvinia, 
and  obtaining  this  natural  weed  predator  in  quanti- 
ties sufficient  to  contain  the  threat  is  now  a  major 
component  of  the  program. 

Inland  Fisheries  is  pursuing  additional  treatment 
options  to  chemical  spraying,  including  containment 
booms,  mechanical  harvesters  and  increased  public 
education  efforts  to  heighten  awareness  and  alert 
the  public  on  simple  steps  that  can  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  nuisance  vegetation. 
Controlling  the  spread  of  aquatic  weeds  by  a  com- 
bination of  methods  will  be  the  focus  of  the  Aquatic 
Plant  Control  Program  in  the  years  ahead. 


CCA.  LOUISIANA  HONORS  ROBERT  BARHAM 

WITH  JERRY  STONE  CONSERVATIONIST  OF 

THE  YEAR  AWARD 

Louisiana 
Department  of 
Wildlife  and 
Fisheries 
Secretary 
Robert  Barham 
received  the 
Jerry  Stone 
Conservationist 
of  the  Year 
Award  from  the 
Coastal 
Conservation 
Association  of 
Louisiana  at 
the  group's 
state  conven- 
tion on  March  1 
in  Lafayette. 

Barham,  a 
life-long  resi- 
dent of  Oak 

Ridge,  served  as  a  State  Senator  for  Louisiana's 
33rd  District  from  1994  to  2008.  In  the  Senate,  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Homeland  Security 
Committee,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture,  Forestry,  Aquaculture,  and  Rural  devel- 
opment Committee,  the  Senate  Natural  Resources 
Committee,  the  Senate  Retirement  Committee,  and 
he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Rural 
Task  Force.  Barham  also  previously  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Revenue  and  Fiscal  Affairs 
Committee  for  eight  years. 

The  award,  presented  by  CCA  Louisiana  for  over 
15  years,  was  re-named  three  years  ago  after  one 
of  its  founding  members  and  a  former  Louisiana 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  member,  the  late 
Dr.  Jerry  Stone,  who  helped  spearhead  the  conser- 
vation movement  in  Louisiana.  The  award  recog- 
nizes leadership  in  the  area  of  marine  conservation. 
Among  the  past  recipients  of  this  honor  are  then- 
Congressman  and  current  governor,  Bobby  Jindal, 
former  Governor  Mike  Foster,  former  LDWF 
Secretary  Jimmy  Jenkins,  former  state  Rep.  Warren 
Triche,  former  state  Sen.  Don  Cravins  and  the  late 
Sen.  John  Hainkel. 
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Spring  Gobbler  Season 
By  Lt.  Col.  Keith  LaCaze 

Louisiana's  2008  wild  turl<ey  gob- 
bler season  kicks  off  in  three 
areas  statewide.  Refer  to  page  1 7  of 
tinis  magazine  for  season  dates,  and 
check  the  2008  Louisiana  Turkey 
Hunting  Regulations  brochure  for 
additional  information,  regulations 
and  license  requirements.  Legal 
shooting  hours  are  one-half  hour 
before  sunrise  to  one-half  hour  after 
sunset.  The  daily  limit  is  one  gobbler 
and  no  more  than  two  gobblers  may 
be  taken  per  season.  Taking  hens 
(including  bearded  hens)  is  prohibit- 
ed. 

Pursuit  of  this  game  bird  is  one  of 
the  most  challenging  hunts. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  also  associated 
with  a  high  rate  of  hunting  acci- 
dents, specifically  hunters  mistaking 
other  hunters  for  turkeys.  Some 
accidents  have  resulted  in  serious 
injury  and  even  death. 

Turkey  hunting  combines  a  set  of 
circumstances  creating  a  "perfect 
storm"  for  accidental  shooting.  The 
hunters  are  heavily  camouflaged; 
they  sit  on  the  ground  in  conceal- 
ment and  imitate  the  calls  of  the 
quarry.  Add  an  excited  hunter  who 
knows  there  may  not  be  much  time 
to  shoot  the  elusive  bird,  and  we 
have  a  recipe  for  disaster. 

As  a  result,  hunters  sitting  in 
place  and  calling,  get  shot  by  other 
hunters  who  think  they  are  stalking 
a  turkey.  A  slight  movement  is  seen 
and  a  snap  shot  is  made.  Or  a 
hunter  is  walking  and  another 
hunter  hears  his  foot  steps.  He 
spots  movement  and  the  walking 
hunter  is  mistaken  for  a  turkey.  In  at 
least  one  documented  accident  in 
Louisiana,  a  successful  hunter  was 
walking  through  the  woods  with  his 
gobbler  slung  over  his  shoulder.  The 
freshly  killed  bird's  wings  were  in 
motion  and  the  flapping  wings  were 
spied  by  another  hunter  who  fired. 
The  hunter  carrying  the  turkey  was 
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shot  in  the  side,  arm  and  neck. 
Luckily  he  survived. 

Following  the  most  basic  hunter 
safety  rules  in  combination  with 
hunter  etiquette  will  help  us  avoid 
accidents.  First,  always  identify  the 
target.  A  hunter  mistaken  for  game  is 
the  most  common  victim  of  acciden- 
tal shooting.  When  a  turkey  is 
approaching,  wait  until  it  is  positively 
identified  and  in  clear  range  before 
firing.  Never  fire  at  movement  or  at  a 
glimpse  of  red,  blue  or  white. 

Be  sure  of  what  is  beyond  the  tar- 
get, particularly  when  hunting  a  two- 
man  setup  or  in  proximity  to  other 
hunters.  A  typical  two-man  setup 
involves  the  shooter  positioned  30 
yards  or  so  in  front  of  the  caller.  The 
hunter  planning  to  shoot  must  be 
absolutely  sure  of  his  partner's  loca- 
tion before  firing. 

Never  stalk  what  is  believed  to  be 
a  turkey  based  on  hearing  turkey 
calls.  It  is  nearly  impossible  to  stalk 
within  shotgun  range  of  this  wary 
bird.  The  stalker  and  hunter 
engaged  in  calling  are  in  danger  of 
being  shot  and  the  stalker  usually 
ruins  the  hunt  for  the  caller.  When 
setting  up  to  call  a  turkey,  be  vigilant 
for  anyone  who  may  be  sneaking 
toward  you.  This  is  especially  impor- 
tant when  using  decoys.  If  you  do 
see  someone  approaching,  immedi- 
ately make  your  presence  known  by 
speaking.  It  is  safer  than  waving  or 
whistling. 

When  moving  through  the  woods 
stay  in  open  areas  where  visibility  is 
good.  Wearing  hunter  orange  is  a 
good  idea.  When  carrying  a  harvest- 
ed bird,  place  it  in  an  orange  mesh 
bag  sold  at  sporting  goods  stores  or 
concealed  in  a  hunting  vest. 

Courtesy  can  also  prevent  hunt- 
ing tragedies.  Many  accidents  occur 
when  two  or  more  people  are  after 
the  same  turkey.  If  someone  else  is 
already  set  up  on  a  gobbler,  move 
on  to  another  location. 

Turkeys  are  vulnerable  to  bait  and 
baiting  violations  are  all  too  common 


during  the  spring  gobbler  season. 
The  problem  is  exacerbated  by 
deer  feeders.  Many  hunters  keep 
these  feeders  in  operation  year 
round,  which  can  cause  dire  conse- 
quences during  turkey  season. 
Feeding  sights  are  considered  bait- 
ed areas  for  200  yards  in  any  direc- 
tion and  turkeys  may  not  be  hunted 
at  these  locations. 

Wildlife  enforcement  agents  are 
frequently  asked  what  constitutes 
bait.  A  baited  area  is  defined  as  any 
area  where  corn,  wheat  or  other 
feed  capable  of  luring  or  attracting 
turkeys  is  directly  or  indirectly 
placed,  exposed,  deposited,  distrib- 
uted or  scattered.  Such  areas 
remain  baited  for  15  days  following 
complete  removal  of  all  such  feed. 

It  is  important  for  hunters  to 
understand  the  15  day  rule.  Many 
people  incorrectly  believe  that  turn- 
ing an  automatic  feeder  off  or  emp- 
tying a  self  feeder  a  day  or  two 
before  the  hunt  makes  the  area 
legal  for  hunting.  To  be  safe,  turn 
the  feeders  off  or  clear  away  any 
feed  at  least  three  weeks  before 
hunting  the  area.  Then  check  the 
area  carefully  before  hunting. 

Food  plots  or  agricultural  fields 
with  clover,  wheat,  or  other  feed  as 
a  result  of  being  grown  on  the  field 
are  legal  for  hunting  as  long  as  the 
grain  has  not  been  removed  from 
the  field  and  later  brought  back  into 
the  field. 

When  hunting  in  wooded  areas, 
be  mindful  of  bait.  Old  wooden 
roads  and  ridges  are  common  bait 
sites.  Areas  where  turkeys  have  been 
scratching  and  feeding  should  be 
closely  examined  for  bait  before  hunt- 
ing. Report  any  baited  areas  to  a 
wildlife  enforcement  agent. 

Wild  turkeys  offer  a  challenging 
hunt  each  spring.  As  responsible 
hunters,  we  must  practice  safety 
and  adhere  to  the  regulations.  This 
creates  a  safe  environment  for  our 
fellow  hunters  and  protects  our  wild 

turkeys.  ^ 


THE  LOUISIANA  KITCHEN 

Fried  Soft-sheU  Crab 
4         soft-shell  crabs 
6         capers 

thin  sliced  tri-color 
bell  peppers  (1/8  c. 
per  crab) 

1  diced  artichoke  heart 

2  cloves  roasted  garlic 
1/8      c.  Italian  seasoning 

to  taste 
1/4      c.  white  wine 
1  oz.  can  of  lump  crab  meat 
1/2       lb.  crawfish 


*  Seasoning  ingredients 
can  be  modified  to  taste. 

Lightly  batter  and  season 
soft-shell  crabs.  Deep  fry  in 
peanut  oil  until  golden 
brown.  Do  not  overcook. 
Place  fried  crabs  aside. 

In  large  skillet,  melt  butter 
and  white  wine  on  medium 
heat.  Add  all  of  the  ingredi- 
ents and  saute  until  tender 
on  low  to  medium  heat.  Add 
crabmeat  and  crawfish  after 
vegetable  have  tenderized. 
Sautee  for  1  minute.  Top  the 
fried  crabs  and  enjoy. 

Village  Fish 
1/2      c.  lemon  juice 
1/2      stick  butter 
1/2      c.  white  wine 


3         tilapia 

2/3  c.  Italian  seasoning 
1/4  c.  slivered  almonds 
1/2       c.  grilled  shrimp 

lightly  sauted  in  butter 

Melt  butter  in  small  skillet. 
Add  lemon  juice  and  bring  to 
a  simmer.  Slowly  add  wine 
until  fully  incorporated. 
Continue  to  simmer  sauce. 

Add  tilapia  fillets  to  sauce. 
Saute  fillets  and  add  Italian 
seasoning.  Continue  to  saute 
for  25  minutes  or  until  gold- 
en brown.  Add  grilled 
shrimp  and  enjoy. 


Recipes  courtesy  of 
Little  Village  restaurant. 
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